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prized highly. Since it was too precious to be dissipated at one
sitting, it was first chewed by the men, then turned over to the
women, who, by drying and pulverizing the quid and mixing it
with willow bark, prepared it for smoking.
Slavery- was a well-established custom among the Alaska Indians
until long after the country passed from the Russians' hands; as a
matter of fact I ran across many slaves on my visits to isolated
regions. In even' town and village were a few old men and
women known as slaves, but no longer held in servitude. They
enjoyed no civil rights and formed the lowest social class, some
of the stigma clinging to their descendants to the third generation.
Prisoners of war and victims of raids when not killed outright
were held as slaves, with some chance of being eventually freed; to
liberate or sacrifice a slave upon some suitable occasion was a
gesture of equal magnificence.
Excepting medicine men, whose remains were deposited in an
elevated wooden box, and slaves, whose bodies were thrown un-
ceremoniously into the sea5 the dead were cremated. A funeral
pyre was made ready at some convenient place near the village
where fuel was plentiful; invited guests carried out and deposited
the remains; the fire was lighted during a special chant directed
to the spirits of the clan. No active part was taken by the bereaved
family at this time, they being completely occupied in mourning.
Slashing the face, beating the head and thrusting it, gingerly, into
the flames to burn the hair, were considered proper marks of
respect to the departed. When the cremation was accomplished^
guests gathered around the sorrowing family's camp-fire to chant
the funeral dirges and to cry and howl intermittently over a period
of days depending on the family's prominence. It was during
this time of mourning that slaves were killed or freed if the dead
were held worthy of the sacrifice. On the last day relatives aad
mourners washed their blackened faces5 applied an abundance of
paint, and forgot their grief in feasting and dancing.
To me their dances were especially interesting, being panto-
mimic representations of individual or clan achievements.
Spectators were arranged against the walls, leaving the centre,
of the room free for the actors. Dressed in as much tribal regalia as
they could muster, they marched in; the women began singing
in a shrill monotone, dancers gathered in a circle, expressing the
theme with sinuous motions of the hands and arms and distortions
of the face and body emphasized with hoarse grunts and rhythmic